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Can Europe Unite? 
* 


Mr. Finer: This is not a theoretical question. It is not a visionary 
_ question. It is not a historical question. It is a burning, practical ques- 
tion. Can Europe unite? Is it possible for Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg to unite into one political system? 
» Since the end of World War II, serious and sustained efforts in Europe 
itself, together with efforts stemming from the United States, have 
pressed toward the establishment of European union. 
Almost every major political leader in the United States speaks 
- strongly in favor of European union. General Eisenhower has said, 
“There must be progress toward the unification of western Europe if 
_ the objective of permanent security and peace in the Western world is 
_ to be realized.” 
Senator Kefauver, Governor Stevenson, and Senator Taft have all 
_ declared themselves in favor of the united Europe. Senator Taft says 
that he is all in favor of it but does not see how it is practically possible. 
_ The United States Economic Cooperation Act of 1949 says, “It is de- 
_ clared to be the policy of the people of the United States to encourage 
_ the unification of Europe.” In Europe itself every political leader of 
| note speaks in the same terms, with an added degree of necessity and 
_ fervor, because they know that the next war will be fought in their 
front yards. 
_ Everybody favors European union, but nobody accomplishes it. 
Everybody knows that two hundred million united Europeans, with 
_ free trade, a common money, and a free movement for labor would 
_ double the European standard of living and make the people rich and 
powerful enough to be of real consequence in defending themselves and 
_ in being a force for peace. The American taxpayer should realize that 
European union would potentially so strengthen Europe that the 
American military budget could be reduced with welcome relief to 
' every American taxpayer. The advantages of European union are strik- 
ing; the necessity is urgent. Why, then, has so little progress been made 
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toward European union? Why is it that, with the Russian threat on one 
side and America’s urging on the other, Europeans have had so little 
success in uniting? 

All three of the participants on today’s Rounp Taste know Europe 
and favor European union. We propose to find out in this discussion 
why nothing effective can be done to get it. 

Monsieur Spaak, why is it that seven years after the end of World 
War II we do not yet have a European union in operation? 


Mr. Spaak: But certainly much has been done toward European 
unity. If the time was for us, or if we had eternity before us, we could 
be satisfied. Since 1948 we have signed the Treaty of Brussels. We have 
created, thanks to the American aid, the Office of Economic Coopera- 
tion and the European Union of Payment. We have founded the Coun- 
cil of Europe. We have its Committee of Ministers and its Consultative 
Assembly. In less than four years it is not so bad. 

But eternity is not before us. Events develop themselves very quickly, 
even more quickly than our souls. The European decline is very fast. 
Europe is now mutilated. We lost, in less than fifteen years, all the 
eastern part of Europe—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and East Germany. We are all so miserable. Without Amer- 
ican help it would have been impossible for us to solve our economic 
problems and to prevent the triumph of communism. In fact, we live 
in fear of the Russians and subsist thanks to American generosity. It is 
neither very pleasant nor very dignified. 

Immediately after the war we missed a great chance. When all was 
destroyed, it was the moment to rebuild a new base; and at that time it 
was possible and even probably easy; but we preferred to stick to our 
traditions and to our selfishness. 

Now the work has to be done again, but the conditions are worse. 
The first question, in my opinion, is not whether Europe can unite but 
whether Europe must unite. And my answer is, “Yes”—and as quickly 
as possible. If we were convinced of that, all the technical and political 
difficulties would be overcome. 


Mr. Finer: I am sure that everybody must be grateful for your fine 
tribute to America’s assistance to Europe’s recrudescence. 

But I would also ask Nuveen if the failure to get farther on toward 
the realization of European union has been America’s fault in any way. 


Mr. Nuveen: I do not want to take away from the responsibility 
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which Europeans have for failure to do anything which they ought to 
have done. But I think that the greatest failure has been on the part of 
the United States. We have failed to recognize that we have moved into 
a position where we are no longer a child in the family of nations but a 
parent; that we have responsibility for these problems; and that we 
must face them realistically. We started out in Europe with an eco- 
nomic plan but failed to recognize that we had not only an economic 
problem but also a political problem and that one could not be solved 
without the other. After some two years of economic aid, we suddenly 
came to the realization that perhaps what we were doing to build 
Europe up economically was merely building it up so that Russia might 
_ take it over. Then frantically we moved in to try to protect what we 
_ had already put in. Now the protection which we are undertaking is 
more on the basis of a military protection, which really is not the 
fundamental way in which we can protect the free world. It has to be a 
_ political problem, and we have a responsibility in that connection. 
The leadership for creating a united Europe, which is the only answer 
_ to the European problems, is a responsibility which the United States 
_ cannot overlook. 
_ James Burnham, in his book, The Coming Defeat of Communism, 
_ reached a conclusion which he stated in these words: “Europe under 
_ the blows of the twentieth century has been battered into a condition 
_ in which it cannot itself take the initiative toward its own revival.”? The 
United States must itself, in other words, announce, implement, and so 
_ on. That, it seems to me, is the responsibility which we must take. 


Mr. Finer: It is clear, then, that everybody looks to Europe’s saving 
itself by its own exertions. If that is the case, we ought to ask what we 
_ mean by European union, because we shall never come to any agree- 

ment, we shall never know whether this policy is viable, unless we 
_ have in our minds what the minimum is which European union entails. 
__ I would say, for myself, that it means at least these things: the drop- 
_ ping of customs barriers within the area; the right of free migration of 
_ labor and capital; free mobility over the whole of the area as in the 
United States of America; the existence of a representative legislature 
' to enable the formation of a single policy for all the area; and the de- 
velopment of political parties which are union-wide instead of being 


1James Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism (New York: John Day Co., 
1950). 
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nation-wide, as they are today. Out of this, I suppose, would come a 
single defense force and a single foreign policy. I am not sure as to the 
institutions, and I think that they matter little less than the hard core 
of will to achieve these minima. But, of course, constitutional issues are 
involved. 


Mr. Spaak: I believe that the greatest reason for hope at this moment 
is the fact that the ministers of six countries—France, Germany, Italy, 
and the three free Benelux countries—are recognizing the necessity to 
convene a constitutional convention if one wanted to make a decided | 
progress toward a unified Europe. This return to logic is very good. 
It is impossible to solve the Europeans’ problem if we have no Europe, 
or if, at least, we have not outlined the legal framework of Europe. 
That is now recognized by the ministers. Of course the task of that 
constitutional convention will be difficult. It will not be possible for it to 
copy, without working a year or two, what has been done in other 
countries. There are new problems peculiar to Europe which must be 
solved by an original method. At the beginning it will be wise for the 
European countries concerned to put together the minimum; but at the 
same time they must foresee the possibility of other steps. It is in the 
economic field that one must be reasonable and give some time for the 
adjustment. But, if this year we could agree on a draft of constitution, 
it will be such an evidence of our desire and of our will to unite that 
all the other problems will become more easy. If we sincerely follow 
this way, I am convinced that in ten years we could have in Europe a 
real federation. 


Mr. Finer: That is very interesting, indeed. 

Nuveen, as a good American and as a good citizen of the world, I 
know that you have a very keen interest in the establishment of Euro- 
pean union. 


Mr. Nuveen: Yes, I do. I feel that the United States can use its 
leadership. It has an opportunity which nobdy else has in this regard. 
We must recognize that Europe is handicapped in undertaking this 
task by itself because of the fact that it is a political problem and that 
as a political problem it operates in a very simple way. It is not any 
easier for the political leaders of Europe to take the initiative to remove 
their trade barriers and tariff walls than it is for the political leaders in 
our own country to take similar action. It is only as we recognize that 
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problem and will give them support in doing the things which they rec- 
ognize are important that we can hope to help them accomplish the 
thing which they themselves would like to accomplish. 

The simple thing is this: A political leader in a government which is 
delicately balanced will lay himself open to demagogic attacks from 
the opposition if he takes the initiative in a program which has no other 
alternative. The United States can make, as a condition of its aid, the 
necessity of doing something about a problem which everybody admits 
is there and about which something has to be done. If our Marshall 
Plan originally had been not only an economic plan in which we said 
to Europe, “You develop a program for increasing your economic pro- 


_ duction,” but had also said, “You produce a plan for creating union,” 


then we would have had the Europeans working on both problems 


which are essential to accomplishing the free world which they are try- 


_ ing to create. 


Mr. Spaak: The American policy must, at the same time, be strong 
and tactful. I think that it is quite possible for the American govern- 
ment to attach some conditions to its help to the European govern- 


_ ments. Nobody in Europe has to accept this help if he believes that the 


conditions are wrong; but it is not the duty of the American govern- 


_ ment to give money without results. Generally speaking, I must strong- 
_ ly underline that the American policy toward Europe was certainly gen- 
_ erous and wise; but perhaps the results could have been greater if some- 
_ times the trend for a united Europe had been emphasized more strong- 


_ ly—for example, if a part of Marshall Aid had been given to the coun- 
tries which were ready to work for real unity in Europe. Certainly in 


the future there will be other occasions in which to follow this policy. 


Mr. Finer: Well, there it is. Everybody wants a union of Europe. 
It is to everybody’s interest to have a union of Europe. Everybody cries 


_ for a union of Europe, and yet those who are trying to unite it seem to 
_ be “troubling deaf heaven with their bootless cries.” 


I was brought up in the school which says that the basis of a state or 


nation is will, not force. Where is the will? Why are we not able to get 
_ these things which are so desirable? What are the obstacles? What is 
_ the counterwill? What are our counterdesires which keep us in this state 
_of decline and disunity? Can and should the American government 


) 
q 
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a 


bring pressure to force these western European countries to build a 


real European union? What are the political risks of moving in that 
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direction? What are the political risks if we do not? These I think are 
issues which merit a real and keen consideration. 


Mr. Spaak: As one example of what our disunity costs us, I cite 
economic disadvantage. I believe that the most important thing is to 
create a wide and single European market permitting mass production 
and cheap production. Mr. Hoffman once said, “If the Europeans’ 
average productivity were the same as the Americans’, the national 
income of the European countries would increase from one hundred 
sixty billion dollars to four hundred seventy billion.” The difference is 
what we pay in Europe every year for our so-called sovereignty.” 


2 Graham Hutton, British economist, in a recent broadcast presented by the European 
Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation, stated the economic problem of Europe 
in comparison to the United States. He said, in part: ‘““We can sum all this up by the 
correct statement of Mr. Paul Hoffman, the American head of the original Economic 
Co-operation Administration: “Today the United States, with 150,000,000 people, pro- 
duces 300,000,000,000 dollars’ worth of goods annually, while all of western Europe, 
with 275,000,000 people, produces barely 160,000,000,000 dollars’ worth.’ In other 
words, the greater horsepower and machines per American worker and the other Amer- 
ican methods mean that an hour or a year of human labour in America produces any- 
thing from two to ten times more goods than an hour or a year of European labour 
produces. To me, as a Brtish economist, nothing is more striking than the fact that, 
between 1950 and now, the Americans increased their industrial output by more than 
the entire total output of Great Britain! 

“.. . Many natural questions arise here: for example, is western Europe likely to 
become increasingly dependent—or even perpetually dependent—on America? Is Amer- 
ican policy, or public opinion—is American ignorance or impatience—driving us Euro- 
peans forward, in armaments and defence policies, so rapidly that our European eco- 
nomic systems will probably break down, and our European peoples rebel against such 
a drive? These are not only natural questions, they are proper ones to ask of our 
American friends; but we ought also to go on to ask ourselves other questions. 

“For example, if we Europeans demand higher standards of consumption as yoters 
and consumers, if we want to preserve our western civilisation, why do we not do what 
the Russians (in one way) and the Americans (in another way) are both doing: why do 
we not do everything in our power to raise the productivity and efficiency of our ma- 
chines and our work people? Why, again, do we Europeans jealously hang on to old- 
fashioned distinctions between one trade union and another, one skill or craft and an- 
other; why do we make big cartels and trade syndicates to protect our less efficient manu- 
facturers; why do we fear freer trade, more competition, and more mobility of capital 
and man-power in Europe? The Russian system forcibly transfers labour or capital from 
where it is less needed or less effective to where it is more so. The American system 
does so by force of competition and the free-pricing system. But we in Europe hang 
on to trade-union regulations and restrictive practices devised fifty or a hundred years 
ago to keep men employed during widespread unemployment, practices devised to make 
work for men, and, therefore, to spread human labour more over a smaller amount of 
output. We also hang on to inefficient methods of managements and employers, which 
were devised to share out a small or diminishing market, instead of expanding it and — 
lowering costs and prices in order to do so. In western Europe we waste an awful lot of 
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Mr. Finer: It occurred to me to ask, Monsieur Spaak, what countries 
you include in the European union. 


Mr. Spaak: I believe that at this time we must work only with the six 
countries concerned with the Schuman Plan—that is to say, Germany, 
France, Italy, and the three Benelux countries, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg. 


Mr. Finer: I notice that you exclude Britain—or, at any rate, that 
you do not include Britain. I know also that Mr. Churchill has been a 
great advocate of the union of Europe, even before World War II; very 
much so in World War II; and very much so since then. Yet you seem 
to write off the inclusion of England as a practical situation of today. 


Mr. Spaak: I must say at once that Mr. Churchill never advocates 
that Great Britain must join a European federation. In his great speech 
in Zurich in 1947 he pleaded for continental European federation and 
for the reconciliation between France and Germany. His idea is that 
the Western world must be based and built upon three pillars—the 
United States, the British Commonwealth, and a European federation. 


Mr. Finer: I myself have reflected a good deal upon Mr. Churchill’s 
attitude in these last few years, when he was in the Opposition and 
since he has become leader once again of the British government. I can- 
not help thinking that not only Mr. Churchill but so many other Eng- 
lish leaders—I add Mr. Attlee and the whole of the present Opposi- 
tion—seem to take this view: They throw their bread upon the waters 
of empire, and not empire in the olden sense. They think that the 
Commonwealth of the great Dominions in, let us say, forty or fifty 
years’ time, will have such a population, such industrial production, that 
it will once again count as foremost in the councils of the world of 


our most precious assets: namely, human labour and machines. We do not allow the 
human beings to work at their best, without straining themselves; and as for our 
machines—which are much fewer per worker than machines are in America, though 
more than Russia has per worker—we do not allow our machines to work themselves 
out more rapidly, and so produce more and become replaced by better machines, quicker. 
We are neither one thing nor the other, and as a result—and this is the dangerous thing 
for an economist to observe—we in western Europe are keeping ourselves down, bump- 
ing along from one two-year crisis to another, while the Russian system progresses (in 
its way) and the American system progresses also. That is the warning to Europeans for 
their own and their children’s future; and that warning has come mainly, so far, from 
America. We ought to be grateful that it has come in that way and from that direction, 
and not from the other . . .” (The Listener, February 21, 1952, pp. 297-98). 
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nations. Now that, of course, keeps them out of European union. They 
are very willing to see Europe unite. They urge Europe to unite. They 
offer their good graces and facilities if Europe does unite. But still they 
wish to remain outside the actual organization—to be, as Mr. Eden 
said just a little while ago, a pivot of three great political forces where 
Europe can meet on British territory, as it were, where the British 
Commonwealth can meet on British territory, and where they are, as it 
were, the intermediaries between Europe and the United States. That 
is an attitude which holds them aloof from joining this system. 

The question then, I put it to you, Nuveen, is whether there can be a 
successful European union without British participation. 


Mr. Nuveen: I think that we have to face the fact that we are not 
going to have England’s participation at the outset. The sooner we 
recognize that and proceed with merely a continental union, the fur- 
ther we will get along. I am confident myself that it will be only a 
short time after a united states of Europe is realized before Britain will 
recognize that she will have to become a part of it. I do not think that 
there has been any deterioration of those splendid characteristics of the 
British people which helped them to build up their great empire, so far 
as the individuals are concerned, but the world has changed. The thing 
which Britain is hoping she might come back to some day is not going 
to happen. The sooner that she recognizes that she is part of a Euro- 
pean community and that her greatest contribution to the free world 
can be made as an important partner in that, the sooner we will have a 
realistic world. 


Mr. Finer: Of course, that raises a tremendous problem upon which 
Monsieur Spaak, as living geographically in a part of the union of 
Europe, must have thought of very seriously in the past few years, that 
is: Will Germany overbalance and control a European union if she is 
in it and if Britain is not of it? 


Mr. Spaak: It is perhaps not a very good beginning to try to know 
who would be the most important partner in a community. It is certain 
that in a continental European union Germany would be a very power- 
ful partner. But in my opinion France, Italy, and the Benelux countries 
could perfectly well counterbalance this power. 

Mr. Finer: I am a mixture of an idealist who wants these things and, 


at the same time, because I have studied politics so long, a sober realist. 
Therefore, though this is a situation which will come up sometime later, 
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I still cannot help thinking about it. In the first place, the U.S.S.R. will 
not like this. They have not liked even the idea of a West German fed- 
eration of the three or four states under the Bonn government. They 
certainly will not like this. Their interests will be to agitate the power 
of Germany in this forum. Germany, itself a country of great inventive- 
ness, of discipline, of organization and power, cannot entirely, I sup- 
pose, forget her own traditions. We would hope that this organization 
would enable her to look to other visions than the visions of a militant 
past. Yet, still we could not ignore the fact that countries being what 
they are and looking to their own interests might well produce a serious 
tension in it. I ask myself whether Britain in would better help to 
moderate that tension or whether Britain out as a typical and historical 
manipulator of the balance-of-power idea might be better in the one 
status than in the other. 


Mr. Nuveen: We have to recognize that Britain is still going to cling 
to the hope of moving back into a position which she had at one time; 
that Europe can move forward toward union only as the people recog- 
nize that they must undertake it by themselves. In doing so, they will 
begin to solve these problems in a smaller way and ultimately move into 
the larger accomplishment which we all desire. 


Mr. Finer: Monsieur Spaak, we are both probably thinking of the 
inclusion of West Germany in the union of Europe and not of East 
Germany. That raises a real problem. Would Germany come in and 
really be a good union-of-Europe neighbor if it meant a permanently 
divided East and West Germany? 


Mr. Spaak: In my opinion, there are two different problems. We can 
solve one now, the first, of offering West Germany to take her place in 
a western European federation. For the second problem of unifying 
Germany we could not solve it without the agreement of the Russians, 
and that could take some time. But it is no reason to wait. 


Mr. Finer: I suppose that in politics we are faced with the second 
_ best. If we cannot get the first best, we must take the second best. I 
_ would like to ask now: How strong is European opinion in favor of 
_ European unity? What do we mean by strength when we ask a ques- 
_ tion of this kind? It must mean how strong is the willingness of people 


_ to suffer the sacrifices which are immediately necessary on a short-run 


_ view in order to obtain the benefits which will come from the long run 
_ in view of what the union of Europe could give them, politically, eco- 


- 


{ 
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nomically, and militarily. It would be very interesting if, for a moment 
or two, we could reflect upon this aspect of the problem. Do you find 
the businessmen, Monsieur Spaak, in France, Belgium, and the other 
countries in favor of the union of Europe? 


Mr. Spaak: It is always difficult and dangerous to speak for a large 
community. But the question of European federation is not at this time 
in Europe a question of party. All the parties are divided on this issue. 
But on the whole I believe that it is the great majority who support the 
idea of a European community, and I feel that the evidence of that is to 
be found in the large majority who ratified the Schuman Plan in every 
parliament. 


Mr. Finer: Yes; that is a very interesting point. I myself wonder how 
far this really goes. You can see that if Europe moved toward a single 
economic union, where capital and labor could move wherever they 
liked, this would mean a great redistribution of population and of indus- 
tries and would be bound, for quite a time, to affect adversely certain 
interests. I remember, if I may introduce Britain into the union of Europe 
just for the sake of argument, that some British delegate (he was a 
Labour delegate to the Strasbourg meeting of a couple of years ago) said, 
“Well, if what you’re proposing is going to cost any one of my mates over 
in England a job, I’m not going in for it.” 

It would seem to me that there is a very serious impediment to union 
in the minds and the will of some labor people, at any rate, let me say, 
and some businessmen in the fact that they have to set themselves before 
a long-term development of which they cannot see the concrete contours 
right now. 


Mr. Spaak: All that you have just said is quite right, but I believe 
that we must always come back to one question: What is the alternative 
if you refuse to unite Europe? 


Mr. Finer: Yes, I quite agree with you; because, being a professor, I 
am capable of taking long views. Nobody will take my job away 
if I take a long view. In fact, they may take it away if I 
take a short view. But the great mass of European, ordinary, average 
men have their little vested interest, even a small job, as a vested 
interest. That is what I am worried about. I agree with you wholeheart- 
edly on the purpose. I put this simply because, in the building of a 
political society, we have, as I know you know better than I do, because 
you have been a practical statesman, Monsieur Spaak, the sober and 
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hard concrete matters to take into account. What is the Council of 
Europe? What is its next development? 


Mr. Spaak: I believe that the Council of Europe is now an official 
institution. It could play an important part. It could be uniquely strong 
for the discussion of European problems. But the Council of Europe is 
no more an organization with a real fighting spirit, and I believe that 
it is outside this frame that the new progress for a united Europe could 


be made. 


Mk. Finer: Looking at what we have said so far, what would you say 
the American position is? How can the American government help 
Europeans to realize more practically and with a greater sense of 
urgency that, if they do not unify voluntarily, they might have the Rus- 
sians from the outside unifying them by force? 


Mr. Nuveen: It is not only a European problem; it is an American 
problem also, because the union of Europe can come about only with 
strong American help and support. It can come about only as the people 
of our country understand how important European union is, not only 
to Europe but to us and to the whole free world. That, in turn, sug- 
gests how important it is that forums such as this be carried on and 
that our people understand what we must do, what our responsibility 
is, and then have a chance to reflect that in their letters to their con- 
gressmen, in the decisions which they make at the polls, so that we 
can take the leadership which we must take. 


Mr. Finer: Clearly, then, an outside force is necessary—an outside 
force in terms of influence. I would think that if people of the United 
States think that the union of Europe is right and just, they should 
never cease to lift their voices in its favor. They ought, even now, to 
have some delegation to the Council of Europe, where they can be the 
practical personal symbols of this desire to see Europe united. 


PLEA FOR A REALLY UNITED EUROPE* 
By ROBERT BOOTHBY 


Member of the British Parliament 


* 


THE basis of physical power is economic power. At the close of the 
nineteenth century, Britain was the dominant power in the world. 
During the opening years of the present century her economic suprem- 
acy was challenged by Germany, by Japan, and—above all—by the 
United States. The only British statesman of note who perceived this 
clearly was Joseph Chamberlain. The imperial solution which he en- 
visaged, and strove to realise, might have succeeded in the conditions 
which then prevailed, and altered the course of history. Chamberlain 
failed to persuade his countrymen of the advantages of Empire develop- 
ment by means of a preferential tariff system, largely because the accu- 
mulated wealth of Britain in the form of foreign investments was so 
great that it prevented all but a few men of exceptional capacity and 
vision from even seeing the problem which confronted us. He also 
failed in his attempt to negotiate an Anglo-German alliance. War came, 
and with it the sudden emergence, as the dominant world power, of a 
United States which was not yet prepared to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of that position. 

The mistakes made by the victorious Western Allies after the first 
world war were calamitous. In the name of “collective security” they 
dissolved their alliance and formed a League of Nations (in which the 
United States declined to participate) which brought them no security. 
In the name of “self-determination” they indulged in secession, creat- 
ing a number of small, independent, and isolated nation-states which 
made no sense from a military, political, or economic point of view. 
In the name of “disarmament” they gave up the sea supremacy which 
had brought them total victory. Last, but not least, they tried to restore 
the international economic system in the nineteenth century, based on 


* The final program in a series on “The Impact of American Power on Europe,” pre- 
sented by the European Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation (see The Listener, 
February 28, 1952). 
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free multilateral trade and the gold standard. This led directly to ruth- 
less international competition in trade, the ruin of the British coal 
industry, and a world economic crisis which enabled Hitler to climb to 
power on the backs of 6,000,000 unemployed. 

The second world war weakened western Europe almost beyond 
repair; and the mistakes made by the victorious Western Allies, after 
it was over, were painfully similar to those made in the nineteen- 
twenties, and even more grievous. In 1919 we did at least succeed in 
making a peace which lasted for twenty years; and which, but for our 
subsequent impotence and folly, might have lasted indefinitely. More- 
over, there was, at that time, no visible menace on the horizon. Since 
1945 we have been unable to make any kind of peace with our former 
European enemies; and have been engaged in a relentless and losing 
struggle with our former oriental allies. Let me speak bluntly. Despite 
the terrible warning of the inter-war years, the western democracies, 
under the leadership of the United States, returned to their old political 
vomit—disarmament, isolation, appeasement, and competitive interna- 
tional trade—covered up by the smoke-screen of a high-sounding super- 
_ structure miscalled the “United” Nations organisation. Today, Berlin 
and Vienna are marooned outposts of the western world. Half Europe 
_ is in the grip of the Red Army. And what is left of the free world 
_ consists, in the main, of four industrial areas of dense population, which 
_ are rapidly losing their visible means of support. Western Germany is 
cut off from her markets and sources of supply in the east. Japan is cut 
_ off from the Asiatic mainland. Our own position in the great raw- 
material producing areas of the east is far from secure. And on top of 
this the United States is engaged in an industrial expansion without 
parallel in history, which makes ever-increasing demands on diminish- 
ing raw-material supplies. This is the magnitude of the problem that 
confronts us; and it has been greatly intensified by the fact that the 
total military victory of the allies in 1945 was accompanied by the heavy 
political defeat of the Western Powers. 

__ How are we going to get through? First, by facing facts. The basic 
_ fact is that we can never hope to reach a settlement with the Soviet 

Union in terms of the realities of trade and of geography—which is 
the only kind of settlement they will ever keep—until the balance of 
_ world power has been restored. This involves not only rearmament, 
_ but the return of western Germany and Japan to the community of free 
nations, and the effective defence of a united western Europe. Western 
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Europe is the most vital strategic frontier of the free world, but it is 
incapable of defending itself unaided against the Russian power. To 
suppose that either the United States or Britain can stand aside from 
the defence of continental Europe is, therefore, to be the victim of an 
illusion. Some Americans are not yet free from this illusion. N.A.T.O. 
is ultimately responsible for the security of all of us, because it is where 
the real power of the free world resides, and the only place where 
it resides. The Germans realise this. They know that there is no purely 
European solution to the problem of European defence, and that is why 
they are asking to be admitted to N.A.T.O. I think they are right. I 
think we ought to make peace with them, and bring them into the 
Atlantic community, before we attempt to rearm them. If, under 
American pressure, we go on trying to bring the Germans into a 
continental European Army without first accepting them as full mem- 
bers of the wider political fraternity of the west, they will either domi- 
nate that army, which would be dangerous; or they will refuse to arm 
at all, which would also be dangerous. I further think we ought to 
establish a supreme council to direct the political policy and military 
strategy of N.A.T.O. on a global scale. We are at present conducting a 
world-wide struggle against the forces of communism without any 
central organ of political decision; and the dissipation of our available 
strength is, in consequence, enormous. 

Next, western Europe will have to be united if it is to survive. It 
cannot, in my opinion, be united by means of a federal constitution, 
because Europe is not America, and the twentieth century is not the 
eighteenth. But I believe it could be united by the Council of Europe. 
The Council of Europe. is the laboratory in which a new and vital 
experiment in confederation is being carried out—in essence, an attempt 
to combine executive international action at government level with 
democratic consultation, leaving ultimate sovereignty where it is al- 
ready established, in the national parliaments. The danger to the Coun- 
cil of Europe lies not within itself, but in the apparent apathy and in- 
difference of public opinion, and of the governments which established 
it. This can, and must, be put right. Then we shall get a Council of 
Ministers which will be a powerful instrument for the definition and 
alignment of collective policies in matters of common interest; and an 
Assembly which will be consulted because it is an effective forum of 
European opinion. The Americans are right in insisting on European 
unity, wrong in pressing for a political federation on the lines of their 
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own constitution. They would be better advised, in my view, to use 
their influence and power in an effort to strengthen the machinery that 
already exists. 

Finally, we must face the fact that the United States is, to an over- 
whelming extent, the dominant economic power in the free world. 
When Britain occupied that position in the nineteenth century she was 
the arbiter and director of an expanding world economy, based on 
multilateral trade in free markets, free currency convertibility, and the 
international mobility of capital and labour. This was due not only to 
the fact that she was the greatest producer of industrial goods, but also 
_ the greatest buyer of goods. We imported freely from all over the 
- world, and invested our capital all over the world. We lost a lot of 
money in the process, and made far more. 

Today the situation is radically changed. Currency is no longer freely 
convertible, and capital and labour are no longer mobile. Far from 
being the greatest importer, the United States is potentially the greatest 
seller of goods in the world. As a result, the economic balance of the 
free world is completely upset. This economic disequilibrium, and its 
symptom the dollar shortage, is no transient phenomenon. It is a per- 
manent feature of our economic life, and the root cause of the recurrent 
crises which afflict us. 

What can be done to restore the balance? There is only one thing to 
be done. We must build an economic unit which will one day be ca- 
pable of standing on its own feet, and in which it will be worth while 
for the Americans to invest their surplus dollars. Within that area there 
must be adequate supplies of raw materials, assured markets, high 
productivity; and ruthless international competitive trade must be 
avoided by agreement. In my belief, such a unit can be built out of a 
combination of the countries of western Europe and their associated 
oversea territories with the sterling area. It will involve the abandon- 
ment of the once valid but now obsolete doctrine of non-discrimination, 
an extension of the preferential system, the pooling of available dollar 
reserves, the co-ordination and expansion of production, and the eco- 
nomic development of the African continent and south-east Asia by 
means of planned capital investment on an international scale. Finally, 
there must be a high degree of specialisation in production. In this last 
field, the Schuman Plan points the way. 

The alternative, and the only alternative, is the permanent and abject 
economic dependence of western Europe, including Great Britain, on 
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the United States; with devaluation or import cuts of the kind both this 
country and France have recently been forced to impose, whenever a y 
crisis hits us; and a continuous reduction of the volume of trade and 
the standard of living. The Bretton Woods Conference of 1945, which 
fixed exchange rates and the price of gold in a world of chaotic flux, 
was an attempt on the part of the United States to revive the doctrine 
of non-discrimination, to undermine the British preferential system, and 
revert to the economics of the nineteenth century. As such, it was bound 
to fail; and it has failed. Planned national economies cannot co-exist 
with international economic anarchy. 

Having learned our lessons, let us now get on with it: in defence, 
a streamlined N.A.T.O., with a supreme council to direct strategy; in 
politics, the development of a genuinely united Europe through the 
medium of the Council of Europe; in economics, the creation of a 
trading area in which the countries outside the dollar area can breathe 
and live. We shall then have laid the foundations of a world democratic 
union of such strength that no potential aggressor will dare to challenge 
it; and, therefore, the foundations of world peace. 


